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forty or fifty similar undertakings elsewhere, and has in.
fluenced both the theory and the practice of the present
day. Either as a direct result of Dewey's work or through
independent thought, there has sprung up an important
group of schools in which an effort has been made to
bring boys and girls of elementary school age into more
intimate relation to the community life about them.
Among these have been the Francis W. Parker School
in Chicago (1901); the School of Organic Education in
Fairhope, Alabama (1907); the Park School in Baltimore
(1912); the Phoebe Ann Thorne School of Bryn Mawr
College (1913); the City and Country School in New
York City (1913); the Walden School in New York City
(1914); the Oak Lane Country Day School in Phila-
delphia (1916); the Lincoln School of Teachers College,
Columbia University (1917); the Moraine Park School
in Dayton, Ohio (1917); the Chevy Chase Country
School in Washington (1919); the Beaver Country Day
School in Brookline, Massachusetts (1921); and the
John Dewey School in Hollywood (1930).
These experimental or "laboratory77 schools, while
differing greatly among themselves in nature and scope,
have alike endeavored to apply a new conception of the
nature of children and of the learning process to education.
Their activities largely constitute the movement now
known as "progressive education,77 which is one of the
most significant of the present day. It is, of course,
impossible to describe the procedure in all these experi-
ments, but a good illustration is afforded by the University
Elementary School developed at Columbia, Missouri,
under Junius L. Meriam. Its function wa^ to help
children do better in all those wholesome activities in
which they normally engage. His school did not attend